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OBITUARIES. 



Maj.-Gen. George W. Cullum, 

U. S. ARMY. 



asorn iFcbruarB 25, 1809. 
I>ie& jfebruarg 28, 1892. 



Gen. Cullum was a native of New York. 
He entered the U. S. Military Academy by 
appointment from Pennsylvania, in 1829, and 
was graduated in 1833. He was almost im- 
mediately assigned to duty as assistant en- 
gineer in the construction of Fort Adams, 
Newport, Rhode Island ; and within the next 
ten or twelve years he superintended the 
building of Fort Trumbull and Battery 
Griswold in New London Harbor, and Forts 
Independence, Warren and Winthrop in 
Boston Harbor. During the Mexican War 
he was engaged in recruiting duty and as 
superintending engineer in devising pontoon 
trains ; and at the close of the war he was 
sent to West Point, where he remained till 
1850, when his health gave way, and he went 
abroad on leave of absence, in the belief 
that he should never see his native land 
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again. The climate of Egypt completely 
restored him, and he spent nearly two years 
in travel in the Old World. 

Upon his return to active duty he was 
made instructor in practical engineering at 
West Point, and was afterwards sent to 
Charleston, South Carolina, where he was 
engaged for some years in building Fort 
Sumter and in repairing Castle Pinckney 
and Fort Moultrie. 

In 1858 he was a member of the Board on 
the defences of New York Harbor. At the 
outbreak of the War in 1861 he was appoint- 
ed successively aide-de-camp to Gen. Scott, 
chief engineer of the Department of the 
Mis"souri, and chief of staff to Gen. Halleck; 
and he was for four years a member of the 
U. S. Sanitary Commission. At the close 
of the War he was made Superintendent of 
the U. S. Military Academy, a post which 
he resigned in the autumn of 1866. From 
1867 to 1874, when he was retired on account 
of age, he sat as a member of the Board for 
improving the defences of New York Harbor. 

Gen. Cullum became a Fellow of the 
American Geographical Society in 1869, and 
was one of its Vice-Presidents from 1877 to 
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1892 ; and he bore his full share of respon- 
sibility in the active administration of its 
affairs. H is professional training had taught 
him the value of attention to details, as means 
to the attainment of a great result. Quiet 
and undemonstrative in manner, he held 
decided opinions, and was always ready to 
maintain them with a firmness that marked, 
also, his uprightness and his devotion to 
duty. Those who were more intimately as- 
sociated with him learned to appreciate the 
philosophical temper, which strangers mis- 
took for indifference, and the abiding sense 
of humor that made him a genial companion. 

Gen. Cullum was an industrious and care- 
ful writer, and he has left behind him many 
papers on militarj', geographical and histor- 
ical subjects. His magnvm opus was the 
" Biographical Register of the Officers and 
Graduates of the United States Military 
Academy, from 1802 to 1850." The third 
edition of this work, enlarged to three 
volumes and brought down to January, 1891, 
was happily issued from the press early in 
that year. 

To the U. S. Military Academy Gen. 
Cullum left $250,000 for the construction 
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of a Memorial Hall, and $20,000 for the 
purchase of statues and portraits. 

To the American Geographical Society 
he bequeathed the sum of $100,000 for the 
erection of a fire-proof building for its library 
and collections ; and a further sum of $5,000, 
the interest of which is to furnish the 
Society's Gold Medal, to be conferred upon 
the explorer most worthy of the distinction. 

The following Resolution was unani- 
mously adopted at a meeting of the Society, 
held March 14, 1892 : 

Resolved, That in the death of our First Vice-President, 
Major-General George W. Cullum, U. S. Army, this Society has 
lost one of the most eminent, useful and devoted of its members. 
No one who has been connected with it during the forty years of 
its existence had a more comprehensive view of the importance of 
the inquiries to which its labors have been directed, or saw more 
clearly how much it might accomplish for the benefit of man- 
kind, if its resources were adequate to the great field before it. 
For the seventeen years during which he acted as Vice-President, 
his efforts were untiring to make it what it ought to be, and what 
he believed it would ultimately become. He took upon himself 
a large share of those executive labors that are indispensable to 
the successful management of such an institution, overlooked its 
extensive correspondence and advised respecting it, gave much of 
his attention to the publication of the journal, and scarcely a day 
passed, during those seventeen years, that he did not come to the 
Society's house to supervise some matter of detail. The narrow 
limits of a resolution will not admit of an enumeration of all that 
he has done for our institution. We can only express our deep 
sense of our loss, our appreciation of his wide and accurate knowl- 
edge, and our high regard for him as a man. 
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